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EDITORIAL 


Once again we present the Geelong Bird Report, compiled by Marilyn 
Hewish mainly from observation records from Club members. As with 
previous reports it is in the form of “raw data”, with few comments and no 
comparison with previous bird sightings in the Geelong district. Since this is 
the sixth report since 1984, a summary of apparent changes and 
similarities in the local bird population over the past nine years would be of 
great interest to many readers, and could be an absorbing task for a 
dedicated bird watcher. Will someone take up the challenge, please? 

From the report | note the Cape Barren Goose at Ceres and Point 
Henry, the Southern Emu Wren at Ocean Grove and the Bell Miner in the 
Brisbane Ranges, the disappearance of the Little Pied Cormorant during 
October, Long-billed Corellas recorded for the first time in town, Swift 
Parrots in the winter months, a very large flock of Flame Robins at the You 
Yangs in July. 

In this issue we also have the first three of several articles about the 
Club’s Kimberley safari. During June and July 1993 twelve members were 
fortunate to visit some of the less accessible areas of north-west Australia, 
and gained a remarkable insight into their natural history. We were not a 
scientific expedition, but a group of keen naturalists (and in some cases, 
photographers), so, apart from the “official” bird list, the accounts are 
individual and personal. They do, however, reflect the value of field 
naturalist trips, where sightings and knowledge are shared in mutual 
appreciation. The Club’s monthly excursions offer the same benefit, so it is 
a pity that so many this year were not well attended. 


Valda Dedman 


ERRATUM 
The date in the caption to the photo on p. 7 of vol. 30 no. 1 should read 
1983, not 1993. This issue was published in September 1993. Not even | 
am capable of taking photographs of the future!—Ed. 
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GEELONG BIRD REPORT 1992 


Compiled by Marilyn Hewish 
Compiled from records of members of the Geelong Field Naturalists 


Club and its Bird Study Group, and others. 
Little Penguin Eudyptula minor 


10/1/92 Bells Beach 32 beach-washed IW 

Black-browed Albatross Diomedea melanophrys 

19/7/92 Pt. Phillip Bay Seen from Queenscliff-Portsea ferry RBu 

19/7/92 Pt. Lonsdale PCo 

Northern Giant-Petrel Macronectes halli 

19/7/92 Pt. Lonsdale PCo 

Fairy Prion Pachyptila turtur 

19/7/92 Pt. Lonsdale PCo 

23/8/92 Ocean Grove Many beach-washed GT 

Common Diving-Petrel Pelecanoides urinatrix 

23/8/92 Ocean Grove Many beach-washed GT 

Australian Pelican Pelecanus conspicillatus 

5/8/92 Highton 3 RBa 

Australasian Gannet Morus serrator 

15/6/92 Barwon R. estuary GT 

Darter Anhinga melanogaster 

22/2/92 L. Merrimu 16 active nests RD 

22/2/92 Melton Reservoir 10 RD 

25/5/92 Werribee 2 at swimming pool RBu 

24/8/92 Balyang 1 male present for several weeks GM 

Little Black Cormorant Phalacrocorax sulcirostris 

9/5/92 Pt. Henry Approx. 1000 offshore MAG 

26/5/92 L. Lorne, Drysdale 500 PCo 

30/6/92 Edwards Point 400 TP 

Little Pied Cormorant Phalacrocorax melanoleucos 

22/2/92 L. Merrimu 1 nest RD 

26/4/92 Pt. Richards 1500 LS 

26/5/92 L. Lorne, Drysdale 400 PCo 

Oct. None to be found anywhere locally MAC 

Pacific Heron Ardea pacifica 

31/7/92 Anakie Flock of 11 VLJ 

13/9/92 L. Gherang North 20 MAG 

White-faced Heron Ardea novaehollandiae 

24/10/92 Belmont 1 in pond in front garden CMc, DG 

Cattle Egret Ardeola ibis 

13/1/92 Breakwater 8 Unusual in summer. Usually autumn- 
winter visitor. MAC 

3/2/93 Belmont Common 5, 1 in full breeding plumage TP 

25/4/92 Drysdale 66 PCo 

26/4/92 Belmont 7, 3 in partial breeding plumage GS 

1/5/92 Portarlington Have progressively moved N on Bellarine 


Pen. 1st record Portarlington DK 
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4/5/92 Belmont 40 GS 
10/6/92 Belmont Common 70 RPh 
12/7/92 Belmont Common 184 RPr 
Australasian Bittern Botaurus poiciloptilus 
19/5/92 Anglesea GM 
Glossy Ibis Plegadis falcinellus 
31/1/92 Hospital Swamp RBu 
Sacred Ibis Threskiornis aethiopica 
25/5/92 Ocean Grove Drinking fresh water GT 
Straw-necked Ibis Threskiornis spinicollis 
4/4/92 Gheringhap Flock of 500 at small dam PS 
26/5/92 Pt. Wilson Flock of 18,000-20,000 PCo 
Royal Spoonbill Platalea regia 
4/2/92 Fyans Park 3 immatures begging food from adult TP 
10/4/92 Swan I. 53 RPh 
9/9/92 Barwon R. estuary 50 GT 
Black Swan Cygnus atratus 
24/8/92 Balyang Pair with 2 small cygnets beside road GM 
Freckled Duck Stictonetta naevosa 
23/2/92 L. Merrimu 11 RD 
Cape Barren Goose Cereopsis novaehollandiae 
6/3/92 Ceres Beside dam RBa 
16/4/92 Pt. Henry Spit 2 MB 
Pacific Black Duck Anas superciliosa 
11/9/92 Eastern Park Pair displaying and copulating, 
IEA lagoon CMo 
12/9/92 Eastern Park 2, IEA lagoon CMo 
Black-shouldered Kite E/anus notatus 
15/9/92 Barwon R. Passing mouse to partner RS 
Black Kite Milvus migrans 
25/3/92 Avalon 1 TP 
Black-breasted Buzzard Hamirostra melanosternon 
25/5/92 Werribee RBu 
22/6/92 Lara GG 
Whistling Kite Haliastur sphenurus 
4/8/92 Eynesbury Forest RBu 
9/8/92 Long Forest RBu 
Brown Goshawk Accipiter fasciatus 
19/3/92 Drysdale 2 PCo 
Grey Goshawk Accipiter novaehollandiae 
9/5/92 Ocean Grove Nature Res. GM 
16/8/92 Eastern Park White morph. Harassed by Little Ravens, 
Silver Gulls, Australian Magpie-larks CMo 
White-bellied Sea-Eagle Haliaeetus leucogaster 
22/2/92 L. Merrimu 1 immature RD 
Wedge-tailed Eagle Aquila audax 
10/3/92 Waurn Ponds 2 BH 
4/8/92 Eynesbury Forest 2 RBu 
9/8/92 Long Forest 2 RBu 
23/8/92 Brisbane Ra Pair displaying, tumbling MAC 
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29/8/92 Moggs Ck 

Little Eagle Hieraaetus morphnoides 
4/8/92 Eynesbury Forest 
9/8/92 Long Forest 

Black Falcon Falco subniger 


14/6/92 L. Connewarre 
Peregrine Falcon Falco peregrinus 
30/6/92 Bannockburn 

9/9/92 Pettavel 

25/10/92 Waurn Ponds 

1/11/92 Bacchus Marsh township 


Australian Hobby Falco longipennis 
25/6/92 Moolap 

Sept.-Dec. Eastern Park 
Buff-banded Rail Rallus philippensis 
6/9/92 Sand l., Queenscliff 
Australian Crake Porzana fluminea 
26/2/92 L. Lorne, Drysdale 
Black-tailed Native-hen Gallinula ventralis 
21/9/92 Pt Cook 

Brolga Grus rubicundus 

13/9/92 L. Modewarre 

Sooty Oystercatcher Haematopus fuliginosus 


29/8/92 Sand l., Queenscliff 
24/10/92 Sand l., Queenscliff 
Masked Lapwing Vanellus miles 
27/5/92 Highton 

9/6/92 Breakwater 

13/6/92 Highton 

23/6/92 Belmont 

23/8/92 Angahook 


Grey Plover Pluvialis squatarola 
6/9/92 Sand l., Queenscliff 


Red-kneed Dotterel Erythrogonys cinctus 


13/6/92 Moolap Saltworks 
Hooded Plover Charadrius rubricollis 
20/12/92 The Bluff 

20/12/92 Black Rocks 
22/12/92 Breamlea 


Black-fronted Plover Charadrius melanops 
13/6/92 Moolap Saltworks 

Eastern Curlew Numenius madagascariensis 
26/7/92 L. Victoria 

6/9/92 Sand l., Queenscliff 
Greenshank Tringa nebularia 

2/6/92 Melton Sewage Farm 


CL 

RBu 

RBu 

LK 

2 harassing Whistling Kite GM 

Nesting DL 

Pair nesting, cement works DL 
Pair displaying in co-ordinated aerobatic 

flight,tumbling, calling MH 

2 hunting Welcome Swallows PCo 

Nest. 3 young fledged CMo 

1 in rushes on dunes MH 

1 TP 

RBu 

2 in swamp near lake MAG 


1 with flock of 15 Pied Oystercatchers MH 


1 MAG 
At shopping centre RBa 
Flock of 12 MAG 
7 flying over RBa 
Nesting attempt on roof DS 
Changing shift on nest LD 
15. 1 in full breeding plumage, some others 
in partial breeding plumage. MH 
2 VLJ 
Pair BL 
Pair nesting on beach, 2 eggs. 
Unsuccessful. BL 
Pair nesting in dune blowout. 

Unsuccessful BL 
28 ' JW 
1 TP 
66 MH 
1 RBu 
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Latham's Snipe Gallinago hardwickii 


7/3/92 Drysdale 
1/8/92 Belmont Common 
9/9/92 Belmont Common 


Asian Dowitcher Limnodromus semipalmatus 
23/8/92 Sand |. Queenscliff 

Little Stint Calidris minuta 

1/5/92 Werribee Sewage Farm 
Red-necked Stint Calidris ruficollis 

8/11/92 Queen's Park 

Sanderling Calidris alba 

8/2/92 Breamlea 

Red-necked Phalarope Phalaropus lobatus 
5/4/92 Laverton Saltworks 
Oriental Pratincole Glareola maldivarum 
1/5/92 Werribee Sewage Farm 
Silver Gull Larus novaehollandiae 

30/8/92 13th Beach 

Whiskered Tern Chlidonias hybrida 


25/10/92 Moolap Saltworks 
25/10/92 Lake Connewarre 
25/10/92 Werribee R. mouth 
Common Tern Sterna hirundo 
31/1/92 Pt. Lonsdale 

Fairy Tern Sterna nereis 

26/7/92 L. Victoria 


Brush Bronzewing Phaps elegans 
16/9/92 Eastern Park 
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30 PCo 
60-70, arriving GM 
Flocks arriving GM 


1 associating with Bar-tailed Godwits MAC 


2 feeding on edge of muddy patch AM 


Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo Calyptorhynchus funereus 


27/4/92 Eastern View 

Gang-gang Cockatoo Callocephalon fimbriatum 
18/2/92 Highton 

28/2/92 Belmont 

22/3/92 Highton 

24/3/92 Belmont 

15/5/92 Herne Hill 

Galah Cacatua roseicapilla 

11/2/92 Highton 


Long-billed Corella Cacatua tenuirostris 


3/7/92 You Yangs, Station Peak 
26/12/92 Highton 

Pink Cockatoo Cacatua leadbeateri 

26/4/92 Newtown 

23/11/92 Belmont 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo Cacatua galerita 
12/2/92 Highton 

Mid June Newtown 


1. First record on wader count. MAC 
RBu 
RBu 
Pink-coloured bird FS 
40 MAC 
100 at Salt Swamp GT 
20 RBu 
RBu 
1 TP 
1 male near IEA lagoon CMo 
4 CL 
16 RBa 
1+ TP 
35 + RBa 
Several TP 
VD 
50 + RBa 
100 + TP 
Flock of 30+ flying NW. First record for 
area RBa 


Flying W with Sulphur-crested Cockatoos 


CMo 

RPr 

124+ RBa 
30 flying E CMo 
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26/4/92 Newtown 

6/7/92 Newtown 

Rainbow Lorikeet Trichoglossus haematodus 
3/2/92 Highton 

10/3/92 Highton 


Superb Parrot Polytelis swainsonii 
15/10/92 Belmont 
Swift Parrot Lathamus discolor 


31/4/92 Deakin Univ., Waurn Ponds 
4/5/92 Deakin Univ., Waurn Ponds 
6/6/92 Serendip 

22/6/92 Deakin Univ., Waurn Ponds 
23/6/92 Deakin Univ., Waurn Ponds 
29/8/92 Eastern Park 

5/9/92 Eastern Park 


Crimson Rosella Platycercus elegans 
18/10/92 Highton 
Orange-bellied Parrot Neophema chrysogaster 


25/4/92 L. Connewarre 
14/6/92 L. Connewarre 
26/7/92 Duck |., Swan Bay 
26/8/92 Swan I. 

15/10/92 Swan |. 


Pallid Cuckoo Cuculus pallidus 


10/9/92 Barwon R., Newtown 
16/9/92 Panmure 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo Cuculus pyrrhophanus 
22/7/92 Deakin Univ. 

21/9/92 Eastern Park 

4/10/92 Bacchus Marsh township 


27 
10 flying W CMo 
9 feeding on liquidamber seed CMo 
20 + flying over RBa 


14 harassed by pair of Australian Hobbies. 


Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo Chrysococcyx basalis 


11/1/92 
15/11/92 


Sand l., Queenscliff 
Bacchus Marsh township 


Flock split up and birds escaped. RBa 
Immature. Probably escapee. IS 
6+ MAG 
9+ MAG 
PCo 
MAC 
VD 
3 flying N, tree-top height CMo 
5 flying N, tree-top height CMo 
8+ RBa 
12 on mainland shore, tidal delta MM 
GT 
20, feeding on Tetragonia GT 
24 RBu 
20 MAC 
1 TP 
5 together MAC 
VD 
Calling 25 min. after sunset CMo 
1 calling in town garden, 
4/10 and 5/10 MH 
1 male, 1 immature VLJ 


1 calling from telegraph wires and tops of 


trees 15/11 and 16/11 MH 
Shining Bronze-Cuckoo Chrysococcyx lucidus 
1/1/92 Barwon Heads PCh 
Powerful Owl Ninox strenua 
12/4/92 Stony Ck, Brisbane Ra Pair PCo 
15/11/92 Clarkesdale Immature GT 
Barn Owl Tyto alba 
13/6/92 Pollocksford Active in daylight VD 
Tawny Frogmouth Podargus strigoides 
14/6/92 Inverleigh Common GT 
Australian Owlet-nightjar Aegotheles cristatus 
9/8/92 Long Forest RBu 
White-throated Needletail Hirundapus caudacutus 
15/3/92 Bellbrae 200 BH 
19/3/92 Drysdale 30 PCo 
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Fork-tailed Swift Apus pacificus 

5/4/92 Highton 

Laughing Kookaburra Dacelo novaeguineae 
15/1/92 Ocean Grove 


Dollarbird Eurystomus orientalis 

5/12/92 Stony Ck, Brisbane Ra 
Singing Bushlark Mirafra javanica 
21/6/92 Werribee 

Welcome Swallow Hirundo neoxena 
5/4/92 Bacchus Marsh township 


Tree Martin Cecropis nigricans 


16/9/92 Eastern Park 
White Wagtail Motacilla alba 
13/9/92 Anglesea R. mouth 
14/9/92 Anglesea R. mouth 
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30 + flying over ahead of front RBa 
Nesting in haystack GT 
1 BL 

RBu 


Large flocks (up to 100) perched on 
telegraph wires and flying over, 5/4 to 8/4 


Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike Coracina novaehollandiae 


10/10/92 Highton 
White-winged Triller Lalage sueurii 


24/1/92 Bacchus Marsh township 
13/9/92 L. Wurdiboluc 

Song Thush Turdus philomelos 

14/6/92 Highton 

16/7/92 Connor St., E. Geelong 


Rose Robin Petroica rosea 

13/4/92 Geelong Botanic Gardens 
21/9/92 Brisbane Ra 

Pink Robin Petroica rodinogaste 

17/4/92 Ocean Grove Nature Res. 
5/8/92 Brisbane Ra. 

Flame Robin Petroica phoenicea 

17/4/92 Ocean Grove 

8/7/92 E. side, You Yangs 
Scarlet Robin Petroica multicolor 

17/4/92 Ocean Grove 

Jacky Winter Microeca leucophaea 
13/9/92 Wurdiboluc 

Golden Whistler Pachycephala pectoralis 
10/8/92 Belmont 

Grey Shrike-thrush Colluricincla harmonica 
16/7/92 Bacchus Marsh township 
14/9/92 Bacchus Marsh township 


Satin Flycatcher Myiagra cyanoleuca 
24/11/92 Eastern Park 

Restless Flycatcher Myiagra inquieta 
21/6/92 Bacchus Marsh township 


MH 
2 flying, N, tree-top height CMo 
Race baicalensis MAG 
Race baicalensis GM 
2 RBa 
1 calling MH 
MAG 
Heard daily until mid-Sept. RBa 
1. Very uncommon MAC 
Immature CMo 
RBu 
Immature. First record for year. BL 
1 female TP 
1 BL 
>80 BL 
BL 
Pair MAC 
Male JW 
1 in town garden, 16/7 and 23/7 MH 
1 in town garden. Unusual in spring; 
usually winter visitor to town. MH 
Male calling. Rare in park. CMo 


1 in town garden, 21/6 to 29/6 MH 
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Rufous Fantail Rhipidura rufifrons 


13/4/92 Geelong Botanic Gardens Immature CMo 

Grey Fantail Rhipidura fuliginosa 

13/4/92 Geelong Botanic Gardens Albino ; CMo 

30/8/92 Highton Harassed Grey Butcherbird until it left RBa 

Willie Wagtail Rhipidura leucophrys 

4/3/92 Highton 1 in back garden RBa 

Spotted Quail-thrush Cinclosoma punctatum 

28/11/92 Brisbane Ra 1 flushed from nest RPr 

Superb Fairy-wren Malurus cyaneus 

19/9/92 Newtown 1 male, eclipse plumage CMo 

Southern Emu-wren Stipiturus malachurus 

24/5/92 Barwon R., Ocean Grove Male and female at mangrove swamp BL 

22/8/92 Bald Hills Rd., Anglesea Many in areas sheltered from strong cold 
wind MAG 

9/9/92 Grasstree Pk, Torquay GM 

Speckled Warbler Sericornis sagittatus 

15/6/92 Anakie Gorge RBu 

4/8/92 Eynesbury Forest 2 RBu 

9/9/92 Werribee Gorge RBu 

Weebill Smicrornis brevirostris 

8/7/92 E. side, You Yangs 1 BL 

Red Wattlebird Anthochaera carunculata 

7/5/92 Geelong-Melb. Road Flock of 30 + flying NE MAG 

18/11/92 Highton Attacking Grey Butcherbird RBa 

19/11/92 Highton 1 carrying cicada in bill RBa 

Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater Acanthagenys rufogularis 

4/7/92 Bacchus Marsh township 2 in street trees MH 

Bell Miner Manorina melanophrys 

11/10/92 Stony Ck, Brisbane Ra 1 RS 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater Lichenostomus chrysops 

9/5/92 Pt Henry 9 a.m. About 300. Flying N in waves along 


peninsula, spiralling high, returning S; 
several flocks of about 100 birds. Later, 
groups 1-3 birds in saltmarsh and around 


Alcoa plant. MAG 
Black-chinned Honeyeater Melithreptus gularis 
8/7/92 E. side, You Yangs 4 BL 
Eastern Spinebill Acanthorhynchus tenuirostris 
10/6/92 Belmont RPh 
14/6/92 Highton Present for at least 3 months RBa 
Mistletoebird Dicaeum hirundinaceum 
26/7/92 Newtown 2 flying NW CMo 
15/9/92 Barwon R., Highton RS 
Spotted Pardalote Pardalotus punctatus 
16/11/92 Lorne Nesting in garden embankment TH 
Striated Pardalote Pardalotus striatus 
12/7/92 Bacchus Marsh township 1 in town garden, 12/7 and 18/7 MH 


Silvereye Zosterops lateralis 


30 


25/8/92 Highton 

European Goldfinch Carduelis carduelis 
9/7/92 Highton 

European Greenfinch Carduelis chloris 
2/9/92 Bacchus Marsh township 
6/9/92 Queenscliff 

13/11/92 Highton oval 

Diamond Firetail Emblema guttata 
14/6/92 Inverleigh Common 
4/8/92 Eynesbury Forest 
Common Starling Sturnus vulgaris 
15/11/92 Highton 

Common Mynah Acridotheres tristis 
29/8/92 Altona 

18/9/92 East Geelong 

18/9/92 West Geelong 
Olive-backed Oriole Oriolus sagittatus 
28/10/92 Eastern Park 
Australian Magpie-lark Grallina cyanoleuca 
4/5/92 Leopold 

10/7/92 Whittington 

15/10/92 Belmont 

Dusky Woodswallow Artamus cyanopterus 
7/6/92 Queen's Park 

15/9/92 Barwon R. 

Grey Butcherbird Cracticus torquatus 
1/1/92 Highton 

18/11/92 Highton 

Australian Magpie Gymnorhina tibicen 
20/4/92 Geelong 

4/5/92 Waurn Ponds 

Pied Currawong Strepera graculina 
13/5/92 Highton 

4/6/92 Anglesea 

26/8/92 Anglesea 

Little Raven Corvus mellori 

22/8/92 Market Square, Geelong 


Acknowledgements 
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100 + flying through garden RBa 
3 l RBa 
1 in town garden, 2/9 to 5/9. Spring arrival 
in town. MH 


Several calling along Queenscliff foreshore 
and in dunes, Sand |. Not present 30/8. MH 


Flock of 10 + RBa 

PCo 
6 RBu 
Large numbers of immatures RBa 
White bird GvK 
White bird with black face PCo 
White bird PCo 
1 CMo 
97 on telegraph wires LL 
Nest GT 
Fledglings beside nest IS 
4 TP 
Building nest RS 


2 + seen and heard almost daily 
throughout year RBa 
Attacking Sulphur-crested Cockatoo RBa 


Picking dead insects from car radiator PS 
22 perched on building scaffold LL 


20 + on 13/5/, 30 +, 17/5; 18 +, 21/5 RBa 
Repeatedy attacking Sulphur-crested 

Cockatoo IW 
Attacking Sulphur-crested Cockatoo IW 


1 attacking Feral Pigeon RBu 


With thanks to the contributors. Alban Lloyd-Jones provided a computer print-out of 
observations contributed at GFNC meetings. Margaret Cameron, Ray Baverstock, Craig 
Morley, Barry Lingham, Trevor Pescott, Alban and Valerie Lloyd-Jones, Peter Coates, Rohan 
Bugg, Valda Dedman and Gordon McCarthy checked a draft of this report and offered 


additional observations. 


For explanation of Observer code, see p. 41 


Marilyn Hewish 
97 Greg St., 
Bacchus Marsh, Vic., 3340. 
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A PERSONAL VIEW OF THE 
KIMBERLEY FLORA 


by Valda Dedman 


It would be impossible to attempt to describe all the plants that we saw 
on the G.F.N.C. trip to the Kimberley. We covered an area the size of 
Victoria and saw an immensely diverse range of species in many different 
habitats. We did not specialise in flora and in the absence of a botanical 
expert we often had difficulty identifying plants from our limited number of 
reference books. Our specimens often came to us by way of the open 
windows of our vehicle as we brushed past along narrow tracks. 
Nevertheless, | came to know and appreciate a flora that was largely 
unknown to me before the trip. 

My first encounter of the plant kind was with Cane Grass Sorghum 
australiense, dry and yellow and two metres tall, surrounding the site | had 
chosen in the semi-dark to erect my tent. It certainly gave me complete 
privacy! Encounters with grasses were a feature of the trip. There were 
various spinifex grasses, Sticky Spinifex Triodia pungens with its aromatic 
smell and hidden crevasses between plants (a trap for the unwary!), T. 
wiseana in the limestone country of the Napier Range, Curly Spinifex 
Plectrachne pungens that was attractive to cattle in the Central highlands 
country, Rock Spinifex T. racemigera lit up by the late evening sun at 
Purnululu. There was tall-growing Kangaroo Grass Themeda triandra on 
our way to Mitchell Falls (Geoff Gayner almost disappeared from sight as 
he walked through it!), Spear Grass Heteropogon contortus with the nasty 
points that broke off and embedded themselves in socks, sleeves, 
underwear, everywhere, and grass with burrs of various sorts that stuck to 
shoelaces and tent entrances and made deep sand preferable to grass as 
a place to camp. Bowyangs became an essential item of apparel for most 
people and fashions varied from canvas gaiters to plastic bread bags kept 
in place with rubber bands. | coped by dispensing with socks altogether! 

Grasses are an important component of the Kimberley flora. They 
provide the understorey for the open monsoonal savannah woodland that 
covers so much of the country we visited, and staple food for grazing 
cattle.Shrub layers were uncommon and the greatest variety of species 
occurred near the creeks. 

The trees were often beautiful. Such a variety of bark patterns - scales, 
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flakes, wrinkles, fissures, curls, waves. Crusty, satiny, rough and woolly. 
Trunks of salmon pink, or chalky white that came off on our hands when we 
stroked the smooth surface, various shades of grey and brown. Leaves that 
were large and round or tiny and shiny, sometimes dull blue-green, or 
shaped like bat wings or fingers. 

| remember particularly the eucalypts set in parklike grassland on Mt. 
Elizabeth station, the dwarf mallee species on the way into the Bungle 
Bungles, the magnificent old red gums E. camaldulensis at the waterholes 
in the central Leopold Range, and the beauty of the enormous orange 
flowers and silver buds on the Woollybutt E. miniata at our Bachsten Creek 
camp. 

Then there were brachychitons B. paradoxum with red flowers that were 
either male or female and appeared before the leaves, Bridal trees 
Xanthospermum paradoxus with golden bouquets and green tree-ant nests 
stitching the leaves together, Erythrinas - E. variegata , the Flame Tree just 
beginning to flower, and E. vespitilla with upside down spines. Owenias 
hanging with ball-like fruits, the ground underneath littered with last 
season’s wrinkled brown seeds. Freshwater Mangrove Barringtonia 
acutangula whose red bottlebrush flowers come out at night and drop with 
the morning sun. Its pounded bark was used by the aborigines as a fish 
poison. Billy Goat plum Terminalia ferdinandiana, whose fruits have one of 
the highest concentrations of Vitamin C known. Bauhinia Lysiphyllum 
cunnnghamii with fissured bark and small opposite leaves like butterfly 
wings. 

Melaleucas along the creeks. The silver-leaved Paperbarks M. argentea 
at Durack River, the Broad-leaved M. viridiflora at Mitchell Falls, Weeping 
Paperbark M. leucadendron at King Edward River. 

And the Boabs Andandonia gregorii. A surreal landscape as we crossed 
the Napier Range. Boabs silhouetted against the horizon at the top of 
sheer red cliffs. The bulbous boab at the first camp on the King River and 
the “perfect milkbottle” beside our camp in the Leopold Range. The boabs 
were nearly all leafless for the dry season and some were hanging with 
brown egg-shaped fruits that were filled with a white pith. 

Quinine trees Petalostigma pubescens with round orange fruit the size of 
a cherry, but bitter and unpalatable, Cocky apples Planchonia careya, 
whose pear-shaped fruits we did not see, Kapok bushes Cochlospermum 
fraseri dotted with golden flowers. Rock Figs Ficus platypoda anchored to 
the cliffs by their long tenacious roots. 

Acacias. A. dunnii, the aptly named Elephant Ear Wattle, whose 
enormous leaf would not fit into the pages of an A4 sized book for pressing. 
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The unidentified wattle | called “yellow pipecleaner” was widespread, or 
maybe there were several species with a similar flower. 

Palms. Groves of Livistona eastonii around our camp on the Mitchell 
Plateau, dark against the orange sunset sky. Another Livistona species, tall 
and slim dominating the entrance to Echidna Chasm at Purnululu (I missed 
the mini-palms, an as yet undescribed species). Pandanus fringing the 
creeks or scattered among the grasslands, but always close to water. Their 
thorns tore at our bare legs at Camp Creek. Sometimes an orange 
“pineapple” fruit would be hanging temptingly. | was fascinated by the 
symmetry of the aptly named Pandanus spiralis beside the track to Mitchell 
Falls. And | must not forget the cycads on the way to Terania Gorge. 

Isolated patches of rainforest. We stopped at one at the base of 
Jamieson arch, on our way to Bachsten Creek. Huge buttressed fig, 
towering albizia (A. lebbeck), scrambling vines, including the fragrant 
native jasmine (Jasminium didymum ssp. didymum) with large shiny leaves 
and minute white flowers whose scent lingered in a pressed specimen for 
many months. In the Kimberley fifteen hundred scattered pockets of vine 
forest, many of them very tiny, were first recognised in 1965, surveyed in 
1977 and 1987 and have been found to be extremely important and 
vulnerable to interference especially from cattle whose trampling leads to 
clearings and the invasion of grasses. 

Mangroves and mud at the coast near the abandoned Wyndham 
meatworks, with the sign warning about crocodiles, which used to be so 
plentiful there when the blood from the slaughtered cattle provided food. 

Unusual plants for the tropics. Banksia dentata and Callitris intertropica, 
the only representatives of their genus that we saw. The Cypress Pine was 
prized by the settlers because of its resistance to termites. At old Mt 
Elizabeth station logs had been inserted deep in the ground to form a pig 
yard. 

Grevilleas in flower - pink, glowing orange, yellow, pale green, hanging 
like bunches of grapes, lying like flames along the branches, hidden among 
the leaves or proclaiming themselves in great creamy brushes pointing at 
the sky. Most of the grevilleas had large showy flowers, but that didn’t 
always make identification easy. They included G. wickhamii, pteridifoloia, 
agrifolia, heliosperma, pyramidalis, miniata. Some were tall trees, some 
small shrubs. 

Other shrubs included Kimberley Heather Calytrix exstipulata with 
masses of starry pink flowers set against the red rock at the Mitchell Falls, 
and C. achaeta with creamy flowers and cypress-like foliage. Grewia 
retusifolia was an ordinary-looking plant, all of whose parts were used by 
aboriginals for food, medication or paint brushes (chewed stems). 
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The widespread shrub with the yellow peaflowers at the end of its flat 
drooping branchlets, and the difficult name was Bossiaea bossiaeoides. 
There were various mistletoes, too, including Amyema sanguineum var. 
pulchrum, whose red flowers pointed upwards. 

And the “herbs”. We spent one very profitable hour in an area It was a 
riot of colour that kept fringe lily Thysanotis sp., magenta stars of 
Calandrinia uniflora, purple dampiera, trigger plants, and sundews. We saw 
two different sundews on our travels, Drosera indica with long narrow 
leaves and D. petiolaris with flowers atop a long stem arising from a 
rosette. We walked beside carpets of rich burgundy on the way to 
Surveyors Pool. These were of stiff papery Batchelor’s Buttons Gomphrena 
canescens.. 

High on tree trunks we found several specimens of a single species of 
orchid, Cymbidium canaliculatum. It was past flowering, so we missed its 
spectacular maroon-spotted flowers, and saw only the clusters of large 
oblong ridged seed pods. 

Ferns. Hugging the rock face in the spray of the waterfall that led into the 
secluded pool where we swam at Little Merton Falls, great banks of 
Blechnum orientale below the opening of the serpent cave that looked out 
onto the vast plains behind Walcott Inlet, Platyzoda microphyllum in the 
soak from a spring that marks the start of Bachsten Creek. 

Waterlilies, mauve, white and pink. Perfect rows of petals atop long 
stems. First at Parry’s lagoon, later in the waterhole just outside my tent at 
Bachsten Creek Nymphaea violacea. | watched one fade and another open 
to take its place. The tiny yellow fringed Snowflake lilies Nymphoides 
hydrocharoides at King Edward River, and white ones Nymphoides indica 
at Camp Creek on the Mitchell Plateau. Other interesting water plants, such 
as Eriocaulon setaceum the submerged plant with the white pompom 
flowers and Golden Bladderworts Utricularia chrysantha at the water's 
edge. 

Weeds were not always of no use. We collected the shiny red fruits of 
the Rosella plant and turned them into jam. Slightly tart and delicious, we 
spread it on our breakfast toast for more than a week. In the east roads 
were lined with fluffy kapok bush Aerva javanica, introduced in the 1880s 
as fodder. At Fitzroy Crossing we read quarantine notices about the 
dreaded Noogoora Burr that ruins wool (sheep are kept in a limited region 
here in the tropics) and it was the Khaki Burr that prevented us from going 
into the scrub across the road at Gibb River. 

It was a challenge to identify the plants, but names do not really matter 
after all. What | saw and what | enjoyed were important to me, and added 
much to my appreciation of the Kimberley. Valda Dedman 
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KIMBERLEY BIRD LIST 


Compiled by Gordon McCarthy 


Bird list for G.F.N.C. Safari with Allen Mulder through the Kimberley, 
Kununurra to Kununurra, 22nd June to 20th July 1993. The Kimberley had 
a very wet season with follow-up rain shortly before we arrived in June, so 
with plenty of water, the birds were well dispersed. Therefore a number of 
expected species were not seen. Weather clear, warm to hot, mostly in the 


30s, cold at night. 


Australasian Grebe Tachybaptus novaehollandiae 
Australian Pelican Pelacanus conspicillatus 

Little Pied Cormorant Phalacrocorax melanoleucos 
Little Black Cormorant Phalacrocorax suleirostris 
Large Black Cormorant Phalacrocorax carbo 
Darter Anhinga melanogaster 

Pacific Heron Ardea pacifica 

White-faced Heron Ardea novaehollandiae 

Pied Heron Ardea picata 

Cattle Egret Ardea ibis 

Great Egret Ardea alba 

Little Egret Ardea garzetta 

Intermediate Egret Ardea intermedia 


Rufous Night Heron Nycticorax caledonicus 
Black Bittern Ixobrychus flavicollis 


Black-necked Stork Ephippiorhynchus asiaticus 
Glossy Ibis Plegadis falcinellus 

Straw-necked Ibis Threskiornis spinicollis 
Sacred Ibis Threskiornis aethiopica 

Royal Spoonbill Platalea regia 

Pied Goose Anseranus semipalmata 

Wandering Whistling-Duck Dendrocygna arcuata 
Plumed Whistling-Duck Dendrocygna eytoni 
Radjah Shelduck Tadorna radjah 

Green Pygmy Goose Nettapus pulchellus 


Osprey Pandion haliaetus 

Black Kite Milvus migrans 

Square-tailed Kite Lophoictinia isura 
Black-breasted Buzzard Hamirostra melanosternon 


Parry’s Lagoon 
Kununurra (lake) 

On larger rivers 

On larger rivers 

On larger rivers 
Common on all rivers 
Not common 

Common on creeks 
Kununurra (lake) 
Kununurra 

Throughout 

Wyndham and elsewhere 
On several rivers, difficult to 
identify 

3-4 in W. Kimberley 
Possibly a dozen on 
pandanus-lined creeks 
Several flying 

Parry’s Lagoon 

Few seen 

Common 

Few observed 

Parry’s Lagoon 

Odd areas 

Large flock Parry’s Lagoon 
Parry’s Lagoon 

Parry’s Lagoon and King 
Edward River 

Pentecost R. crossing 
Around settlements 
Scattered, 3 only seen 
Reasonably common 
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Blue-winged Kookaburra. Photo: G McCarthy 


Barking Owl perched above campsite Bachsten Creek. Photo: G. McCarthy 
Whistling Kite Milvus sphenurus Common 
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Brown Goshawk Accipiter fasciatus 
Collared Sparrowhawk Accipiter cirrocephalus 
Grey Goshawk Accipiter novaehollandiae 
White-bellied Sea Eagle Haliaeetus leucogaster 
Wedge-tailed Eagle Aquila audax 

Little Eagle Hieraaetus morphnoides 
Spotted Harrier Circus assimilis 

Australian Hobby Falco longipennis 

Brown Falcon Falco berigora 

Australian Kestrel Falco cenchroides 
Brown Quail Coturnix ypsilophora 

Little Button-quail Turnix velox 

Brolga Grus rubicundus 

Australian Bustard Ardeotis kori 
Comb-crested Jacana /rediparra gallinacea 
Bush Thick-knee Burhinus grallarius 
Masked Lapwing Vanellus miles 
Black-fronted Plover Charadrius melanops 
Black-winged Stilt Himantopus himantopus 
Australian Pratincole Stiltia isabella 

Silver Gull Larus novaehollandiae 
Whiskered Tern Chlidonias hybrida 
Gull-billed Tern Sterna nilotica 

Torresian Imperial-Pigeon Ducula bicolor 


Peaceful Dove Geopelia placida 

Diamond Dove Geopelia cuneata 

Bar-shouldered Dove Geopelia humeralis 
Common Bronzewing Phaps chaleoptera 

Crested Pigeon Geophaps lophotes 

Partridge Pigeon Geophaps smithii 

Spinifex Pigeon Geophaps plumifera 

White-quilled Rock Pigeon Petrophassa albipennis 
Red-tailed Black Cockatoo Calyptorhynchus banksii 
Galah Cacatua roseicapilla 

Little Corella Cacatua pastinator 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo Cacatua galerita 
Red-collared Lorikeet Trichoglossus rubritorquis 
Varied Lorikeet Psitteuteles versicolor 
Red-winged Parrot Aprosmictus erythropterus 
Cockatiel Leptolophu (Nymphicus) hollandicus 
Budgerigar Mellopsittacus undulatus 

Northern Rosella Platycercus adscitus 

Pallid Cuckoo Cuculus pallidus 
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Common throughout 

3-4 only, E. Kimberley 
Rare 

Geikie Gorge 
Widespread 

Several throughout 

One only 

Severalseen 
Common throughout 
Several seen 

Common 

Common, seen with young 
Common 

Widespread, not common 
Parry’s Lagoon, Kununurra 
Heard, MitchellPlateau 
Parry’s Lagoon 

Common, seen with young 
Parry’s Lagoon 

1, Kununurra airfield 
Wyndham 

Pentecost R. crossing 
Pentecost R. crossing 
Several flying over Camp Ck, 
1 Wren Gorge 

Very common 

Common 

Common 

Several 

Common, mainly east 

1, identification disputed 
Common in E. Kimberley 
In most gorges 

Common throughout 
Common in east 

Very numerous 

Common 

Scattered flocks 
Scattered flocks 
Widespread 

Scattered flocks 
Numerous flocks, nesting 
Small scattered flocks 
Several seen and heard 
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Brush Cuckoo Cuculus variolosus 

Black-eared Cuckoo Chrysococcyx osculans 
Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoo Chrysococcyx basalis 
Pheasant Coucal Centropus phasianinus 
Southern Boobook Ninox novaeseelandiae 
Barking Owl Ninox connivens 


Tawny Frogmouth Podargus strigoides 
Owlet Nightjar Argotheles cristatus 
Spotted Nightjar Eurostopodus argus 
Azure Kingfisher Alcedo azurea 
Blue-winged Kingfisher Dacelo leachii 


Forest Kingfisher Todirhampus macleayii 
Red-backed Kingfisher Todirihampus pyrrhopygia 
Sacred Kingfisher Todirhampus sancta 

Rainbow Bee-eater Merops ornatus 

Singing Bushlark Mirafra javanica 

Tree Martin Hirundo davrica 

Fairy Martin Hirundo ariel 

Richard’s Pipit Anthus novaeseelandiae 
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Rare 

One only 

Reasonably plentiful 
Reasonably plentiful 
Several heard 

1 Bachsten Ck, Leopold R., 
several heard 

2 or 3 seen 

Heard at several camps 
One at Purnululu 

Several on creeks 
Widespread, heard early 
mornings 

1 Camp Ck. Mitchell Plateau 
Several pairs, widespread 
Common 

Common 

Common in grasslands 
Scattered sightings 
Scattered 

Few individuals 


Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike Coracina novaehollandiae Isolated individuals 


White-bellied Cuckoo-shrike Coracina papuaensis 
White-winged Triller Lalage tricolor 

Varied Triller Lalage leucomela 

Hooded Robin Melanodryas cucullata 

Jacky Winter Microeca leucophaea 

White-browed Robin Poecilodryas superciliosa 


Northern Shrike-tit Falcunculus frontatis (race whitei) 


Rufous Whistler Pachycephala rufiventris 

Little Shrike-thrush Colluricincla megarhyncha 
Sandstone Shrike-thrush Colluricincla woodwardi 
Grey Shrike-thrush Colluricincla harmonica 
Leaden Flycatcher Myiagra rubecula 

Restless Flycatcher Myiagra inquieta 

Grey Fantail Rhipidura fulginosa 

Willie Wagtail Rhipidura leucophrys 

Northern Fantail Rhipidura rufiventris 
Grey-crowned Babbler Potosomatus temporalis 
(race rubeculus) 

Clamorous Reed-warbler Acrocephalus stentoreus 
Tawny Grassbird Megalurus timorensis 


Golden-headed Cisticola Cisticola juncidus 


Common 

Common 

Several only 

2, Mitchell Plateau 
Fairly common 

1, Mitchell plateau 

2, Drysdale R. 
Common throughout 
2-3, vine scrub patches 
Several in gorges 
Isolated individuals 
Fairly common 

Fairly common 

Few only 

Common 

Common W. Kimberley 


Common 
Kununurra 
Rare 


Around Wyndham, Mitchell 
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Rufous Songlark Cinclorhamphus mathewsi 
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Plateau 
Several, Dog Chain Ck. 


Variegated Fairy-wren Malurus lamberti (race rogersi) Common 


Red-backed Fairy-wren Malurus melanocephalus 
Black Grasswren Amytornis housei 


Mangrove Gerygone Gerygone laevigaster 
Green-backed Gerygone Gerygone chloronota 


White-throated Gerygone Gerygone olivacea 
Varied Sitella Daphoenisitta chrysoptera 
Black-tailed Treecreeper Climacteris melanura 
Silver-crowned Friarbird Philemon argenticeps 


Little Friarbird Philemon citreogularis 

Blue-faced Honeyeater Entomyzon cyanotis 
Yellow-throated Miner Manorina flavigula 

Singing Honeyeater Lichenostomus virescens 
White-gaped Honeyeater Lichenostomus unicolor 
Grey-fronted Honeyeater Lichenostomus plumulus 
Yellow-tinted Honeyeater Lichenostomus flavescens 
Black-chinned Honeyeater Melithreptus gularis 
(race elaetior) 

White-throated Honeyeater Melithreptus albogularis 
Brown Honeyeater Lichmera indistincta 
Bar-breasted Honeyeater Ramsayornis fasciatus 
Rufous-throated Honeyeater Conopophila rufogularis 
Banded Honeyeater Certhionyx pectoralis 

Pied Honeyeater Certhionyx variegatus 


Crimson Chat Ephthianura tricolor 
Mistletoebird Dicaeum hirundinaceum 
Red-browed Pardalote Pardalotus rubricatus 
Striated Pardalote Pardalotus striatus 
Yellow White-eye Zosterops lutea 

Painted Firetail Emblema pictum 

Star Finch Neochmia ruficauda 

Crimson Finch Neochmia phaeton 

Zebra Finch Taeniopygia guttata 
Double-barred Finch Taeniopygia bichenovii 
Masked Finch Poephila personata 
Long-tailed Finch Poephila acuticauda 
Pictorella Mannikin Heteromunia pectoralis 


Common 

3, Surveyor’s Pool, Mitchell 
Plateau 

Mangroves, Wyndham 
Not common, vine thickets & 
creek sides, W. Kimberley 
Several, Mitchell Plateau 
Small scattered flocks 
Not many, widespread 
Wherever Grevillea 
pteridifolia flowering 

G. pteridifolia 

Sparse throughout 

Small scattered flocks 

1, near Wyndham 
Common 

Sparse, East only 
Common 

Feeding on G 

pteridifolia 

Common 

Common throughout 
Reasonably plentiful, nesting 
Sparse 

In flowering eucalypts 
Several females, Mitchell 
Plateau 

Several flocks, Purnululu 
Throughout 

3 only, E. Kimberley 
Throughout 

1 only, E. Kimberley 
Several, Fossil Downs 
Kununurra 
Pandanus-lined streams 
Throughout, nesting 
Throughout, nesting 

Few, Mitchell Plateau 
Throughout 

Scarce, E. Kimberley 


Chestnut-breasted Mannikin Lonchura castaneothoraxReasonably common 
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Yellow-rumped Mannikin Lonchura flavipyrmna 
Gouldian Finch (red head) Erythrura gouldiae 


Olive-backed Oriole Oriolus saggittatus 
Spangled Drongo Dicrurus bracteatus 


Great Bowerbird Chlamydera nuchalis 


Magpie-lark Grallina cyanoaleuca 
White-breasted Woodswallow Artamus leucorhynchusMt. Elizabeth Station 


Masked Woodswallow Artamus personatus 
Black-faced. Woodswallow Artamus cinereus 


Little Woodswallow Artamus minor 


Grey Burcherbird Cracticus torquatus 
Pied Butcherbird Cracticus nigrogularis 
Australian Magpie Gymnorhina tibicen 


Little Crow Corvus mellori 
Torresian Crow Corvus orru 
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Kununurra 

1 only Camp Ck., Mitchell 
Plateau 

Throughout 

1, vine thicket, 

Jamieson Arch 
Throughout 

Numerous 


Sparsely distributed 
Common around Wyndham 
Fairly common 

Few, Camp Ck. etc. 

More W. Kimberley 
Sparsely distributed 

Heard in various areas 
Common 


Gordon McCarthy 
26 Fairbrae Avenue 
Belmont, 3216. 
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ENCOUNTERS WITH ABORIGINAL 
CULTURE OF THE KIMBERLEY 


by Valda Dedman 

Two faded faces, at head height on a smooth rock wall. My first 
Wandjinas. | sensed they were something special. Painted on a white 
background, they had red ochre headbands and oval eyes joined to a long 
straight nose. No mouths. 

Wandjinas never have mouths. According to one legend, this is to 
prevent them sending unceasing rain on the land. Wandjinas came from 
the sea and sky and lived on earth, hunting, fishing, building caves. At the 
end of his life on earth each Wandjina was transformed into a painting 
which embodies his spirit. Wandjinas influenced life from before birth till 
after death, and they established the social and cultural order and 
institutions, especially initiation ceremonies. What is more, they controlled 
the coming of the wet season and might kill with its rain and lightning if not 
placated. 

Each clan area in the north and central Kimberley has its own Wandjina. 
No two look quite the same, and we were to see many variations on the 
theme among the Kimberley rock art. Some had eyelashes and dark eyes, 
some rayed headdresses or haloes, some were full figures larger than life 
and clothed in longitudinal stripes, separated by a waistband. At some sites 
we had to lie on our backs to see the Wandjina painted on the low roof 
above, at others there was a row or a group of almost identical Wandjina 
faces staring out from the wall. 

Wandjinas were formerly repainted by the tribal elders or artists at the 
start of the wet season. The white background behind the Wandjina figure 
was also redone, which is unusual in aboriginal rock art, where figures are 
frequently superimposed over previous drawings, traces of which can be 
clearly seen. The mineral huntite was used, often painted with the whole 
hand rather than a brush, and it has been claimed that the background 
represented cumulonimbus clouds of the wet season, and Wandjina 
headdresses were lightning. 

Wandjina sites also contain paintings of animals, the clan totems, and 
we saw many. Echidna, pairs of death adders with yellow heads and 
clubbed tails, Ungud the serpent coiling around a cave wall, kangaroos, a 
crocodile with eggs in its belly, a possum glider, a row of fruit bats hanging 
head downwards, (we’d seen them feeding the night before on Grevillea 
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Wandjinas and kangaroo, King Edward River. Photo: G. McCarthy. 
pteridifolia). Each clan was expected to retouch the paintings to ensure a 
general supply of the natural species. Characteristic of many of the animals 
associated with Wandjina paintings is a form of twisted perspective, where 
the eyes are close together, separated by a line running to the nose, and 
the ears at ninety degrees to the orientation of the eyes. 

In 1986 an attempt was made to teach modern young aboriginals their 
traditional culture when David Mawaljarli and some younger Ngarinyin men 
repainted a number of Wandjina and other figures as part of a CEP funded 
project. We saw some of their efforts and to me they lacked the subtlety of 
the old paintings. At the time we were critical, and thought they had been 
painted with modern acrylics, since they appeared excessively bright 
compared to the faded paintings to which we had become accustomed; 
however, further reading has shown me that traditional ochres and painting 
methods were used under the supervision of a tribal elder. The “freddo 
frog” and stylised turtle that grated on me were additions that are a poor 
reflection of our own commercial art, but are nonetheless in keeping with 
the tradition of change and adaptation that have always been a feature of 
Wandjina sites. 

The Wandjina are associated with rock formations that mark the exploits 
of mythical ancestors, or are the spirit-centre of some natural species. 
Sometimes there are skulls or bodies in nearby rock crevices. Art sites 
containing burials were known as Puga-Ngurrim (skull places) where the 
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Aboriginal rock art showing various styles superimposed. 

Photo: G. McCarthy. 
containing burials were known as Puga-Ngurrim (skull places) where the 
dead man’s Ingalinj (spirit or ghost) guarded the paintings. 

At many of the rock art sites we visited | could imagine tribes gathering 
for ceremonial occasions. Layered rock columns, arches and flat platforms 
set among grassy clearings lent themselves to ritual. 

Rocks were often associated with legends. Jamieson Arch on Mount 
Elizabeth Station was created when a female euro, fleeing from pursuing 
wedge-tailed eagles, dived in panic through a high sandstone wall. 

| was intrigued by the Bradshaw figures, so named for their discoverer, 
Joseph Bradshaw, an explorer who was looking for good pastoral country. 
Elongated, always dark red and finely painted, they are quite different in 
character from Wandjina paintings, which they predate. They were not 
important to the modern aborigines, who said they were made by a small 
bird which pecked its beak on the rocks until it bled, then painted the fine 
line work with blood. Sometimes it used a feather from its tail. To me they 
had a certain sophistication, in groups with a dynamic rhythm. They often 
held implements such as barbed spears or boomerangs, and wore articles 
of decoration such as fringed armbands or pubic skirts with tassels. The 
paintings were small, the largest we saw was less than a metre high, the 
figures elegant, almost dainty. The barbed and forked spears depicted 
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suggest the antiquity of the paintings, since they do not resemble the stone 
leaf-shaped spearheads which, according to radiocarbon dating evidence, 
were in use in the Kimberley for some two and a half thousand years 
before the coming of European man. 

There is another theme in Kimberley rock art, that of malevolent spirit 
figures, with twisted limbs, and we saw various examples. There were also 
figures we could not recognise, with round bodies and spindly legs, and 
others with huge feet or strongly muscled legs. One lone female figure with 
contorted legs could have been a fertility figure for menstruation or 
chidbirth. One enormous figure outlined in white was a female with strange 
“horns”. Since a Bradshaw painting was superimposed, it must have been 
quite ancient. We realised there is a lot to learn about Kimberley rock 
painting and culture. 

Rows of footprints or animal tracks made their way across the paintings 
at some of the sites. Only once did we see the stencilled hands with which 
we are familiar from aboriginal art in the Grampians. This was in a series of 
low caves separated by arches and inhabited by bats that flew around our 
heads like large insects. 

At Bachsten Gorge we saw pieces of ochre still in place on grinding 
stones, and a baler shell to hold the water for mixing, probably came from 
Walcott Inlet fifty kilometres away. 

We saw other evidence of aboriginal occupation. A mushroom-shaped 
rock shelter had deep grooves cut into its side, where tools may have been 
sharpened over centuries, or perhaps they had ritual significance. Near the 
Leopold River we found hand grinders and smooth flat stones which would 
have been used by the women for grinding seeds. 

Then there were stone chips by the thousand. We developed an eye for 
distinguishing artefacts from “artefictions”. At one rock art site, the ground 
was littered with quartz chips, sharp as knives. Close to our camp on the 
Leopold River in the central Kimberley a hillside was a quarry where 
suitable blanks were easily found. Its top was the workshop, where tools 
were fashioned. It was easy to imagine a craftsman of former times sitting 
on a comfortable flat stone and chipping a tool from a corestone. Discarded 
stone flakes lay in little piles at the base of such stone seats. At this site 
Gordon McCarthy was lucky enough to find a Kimberley spear point, which 
is a small and finely worked variant of the stone point. Its serrated edge is 
made by pressure flaking, a technique in which tiny flakes are pressed off 
using a bone, piece of wood or even one’s teeth. They are unique to the 
Kimberley. 
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Crossing there was evidence of which neither we nor the aboriginal people 
can be proud. Beer cans littering the sand by the previous night’s fires, and 
in the scrub groups of people without hope or dignity. But there was also 
evidence of self-help if you took the trouble to read the notices at the 
entrance to the supermarket. At Kununurra | visited the Warringarra 
Aboriginal Co-operative, where | bought an attractive dilly bag woven from 
handrolled string made from the fan palm, dyed ochre and purple. It is a 
most practical article, lightweight and expandable, and | use it constantly. It 
is tangible evidence that aboriginal culture of the Kimberley is not dead. 

| was privileged to be shown examples of aboriginal culture of the 
Kimberley. This opportunity was provided by the G.F.N.C. safari in June 
and July 1993. | am grateful to have been able to gain such an insight into 
aboriginal life and spirituality. 
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REPORT ON JERRINGOT 
EXCURSION 15/8/93 


By Dennis Greenwell 


Despite gale force winds, a handful of diehards turned up for a bit of midwinter 
masochism at Jerringot on Sunday afternoon 15th August. 

We began at the bird hide and apart from the common sightings were pleased to 
observe a pair of Swans with four cygnets (obviously just a few days old), five 
Hardheads and one Musk Duck. 

We then walked along the pathway between the wetland and golf course, where 
a Horsfield’s Bronze Cuckoo was sighted. One of the intrepid leaders, (wearing 
thigh waders) then walked through the rough grass tussocks and reeds and was 
rewarded by two Latham’s Snipe taking to the wing. 

We continued our circuit of the wetland, some of us collecting weeds for our 
herbarium and others dipping nets. When we arrived back at the bird hide we set 
up a table and a number of shallow dishes and with the aid of magnifying glasses 
and fact sheets, were able to identify various aquatic invertebrates, including 
daphnia, cyclops, freshwater shrimps and damsel fly larvae, together with several 
species of water beetles and water bugs (not to be confused with each other). 

Other birds sighted were: Hoary-headed Grebe (2), Little Pied Cormorant (5), 
White-faced Heron (2), Cattle Egret( 2), Great Egret (1), Little Egret (1), Black Duck 
(50+), Chestnut Teal 97), Dusky Moorhen (5),Purple Swamphen (8), Eurasian Coot 
(30+), Silver Gull (100+), Feral Pigeon (1), Welcome Swallow (20+), Willie Wagtail 
(20, Little Grassbird (1), Golden-headed Cisticola( 2), White-plumed Honeyeater 
(20, New Holland Honeyeater (1), Common Starling (4), Magpie Lark (2), Australian 
Magpie (1). 

Dennis Greenwell 

3 South Street, 

Belmont, 3216. 

r Gipsy Point Lodge l 

Situated at the head of beautiful Mallacoota Inlet and surrounded by l 

Croajingolong National Park, the Lodge provides a relaxing, l 
comfortable base from which to explore a unique, unspoiled area rich 

in bird life, flora and fauna. Package holidays for bird observers and l 

field naturalists. Other activities include fishing, boating, swimming, l 

surfing and bushwalking. | 
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First class all-inclusive accommodation in the Lodge or self-contained 
cottages. 


For further details contact: Alan Robertson 
Gipsy Point Lodge, Gipsy Point, Victoria 3891 Australia. Telephone: (051) 588205 
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AUSTRALIAN NATURAL HISTORY 
MEDALLION 


The Australian Natural History Medallion is awarded annually to a 
person who has made an outstanding contribution to the understanding of 
Australian natural history. It is administered by the Field Naturalists Club of 
Victoria through a General Committee made up of representatives of 
natural history associations which have applied to take part after having 
been invited by the F.N.C.V to participate. This Committee appoints an 
Award Committee to judge the nominations which are submitted each year 
by participating societies. 

The award has come to be regarded as a sort of Nobel prize for natural 
history. Winners have come from all states and have represented many 
facets of natural history. The first medallion was awarded in 1940, to Alex. 
H. Chisholm for ornithology, general natural history (popularisation), and 
since then many other eminent naturalists such as Crosbie Morrison, Jim 
Willis, Herman H.R. Rupp and Edmund Gill have received the Medallion. 

The Geelong Field Naturalists Club has always supported the Medallion, 
and the Club has been honoured that two of our former Presidents, Jack 
Wheeler (1977) and Trevor Pescott (1983) have received the award. We 
are represented on the General Committee and have in the past had a 
member on the Award Committee. 

The 1993 medallist is Alan Reid, President of the Gould League and co- 
founder of the Colac Field Naturalists Club. He has made a significant 
contribution in the field of environmental education; exploring alternative 
education strategies, designing posters, writing reference texts, teaching 
and lecturing. His present “passion” is local seasonality. 

The Medallion is financed from a trust fund to which participating 
societies and individuals contribute. A newly designed Medallion had to be 
Struck this year, leaving funds very low. Donations would be appreciated 
and should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Field Naturalists Club of Victoria, 
National Herbarium, Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra, 3141, and marked 
"Donation to Medallion Trust Fund". 


PROGRAM 1993/94 


JANUARY 
8 Excursion. Afternoon. Barwon River Walk. Leaders: Diana Primrose 
(Ph: 501811). Cec Lawrie (Ph: 443395). 
22/23/24 Campout. Alpine. Bogong High Plains. Leaders: Les Barrow 
(Ph: 437650). Winston Huggins (Ph: 632787). 
25 Bird Group meeting. "Sea Birds" — Rohan Bugg 


FEBRUARY 
4 General meeting. "Bats in the Geelong region" — Grant Baverstock & 
Lawrie Conole. 
8 Plant Group meeting. "Alpine Activities" Joanne Heatlie. 
10 Plant Group excursion. Barwon Heads 
20 Excursion. Rock Platform, Pt. Lonsdale. Leaders: Noel Schlieger 
(Ph: 523416). Heather Gibbs (Ph: 521034). 
22 Bird Group meeting. "Birds Overseas". Trevor Pescott. 


MARCH 
1 General meeting. "History of the Werribee River" — Ron Rixon. 
8 Plant Group meeting. "Germination" — Chris Hose 
12/13/14 V.F.N.C.A. Campout 
20 Excursion. Swan Island-Lake Victoria Leaders: Bird Group. 
22 Bird Group meeting. "Cairns Birds" — Craig Morley and "Serendip" — 
Claire McCormick. ; 


5 Annual General meeting. "Fossil Forests in Antarctica" Andrew Drinnan 
12 Plant Group meeting. "Plant Families" — Bill Gunn 
17 Excursion. Werribee River from Cobbledicks Ford to the Bay. Leaders: 
Ron Rixon (Ph: 03-3600719) and Rohan Bugg (Ph: 03-7414056). 
26 Bird Group meeting: "Birds of Inverleigh Common" — Ray Baverstock. 


3 General meeting: "Wildlife Possession and Trade" — Murray Donaldson. 
10 Plant Group meeting: "Garden Weeds" — Bob Preston 
15 Excursion. Geological features of Bellarine's Bay Coast. Leaders: David 
Taylor (Ph: 03-7414712) and Graeme Tribe (Ph: 552302) 
24 Bird Group meeting: "Birds of Norfolk, Lord Howe and other Pacific 
Islands" — Gordon McCarthy. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 1993/94 DUE 1st APRIL 


Supporting Membership (Inc. "Geelong Naturalist")................ $25.00 
Ordinary Membership (Inc. "Geelong Naturalist")..............0.00.+ $20.00 
Family/Joint Membership (Inc. "Geelong Nautralist")................. $30.00 
Junior/Student Membership (Inc. "Geelong Naturalist")............... $5.00 
Corporate Membership (Clubs, Organisations, etc.) 
(Ine Geelong Naturalist) mean e a E inant: $25.00 
Subscription to "Geelong Naturalist" Only.......ccccccccsssssssseseseseseeees $17.00 
Monthly Newsletter posted on request........ccssccsssessssssssesecssseseseeevees $8.00 
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